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Memorabilia. 


[. Deutsche Rundschau for August Herr 
Ludwig Schemann has an_ enthusiastic 
article on Byron, grounded in part on the 
biography by Helene Richter which appeared 
two years ago. The title of the article is 
‘Was ist uns heute Lord Byron?’ (‘‘ What 
does Lord Byron mean to us to-day?’’), and 
the answer that seems to be suggested is that 
Byron is a poet—and still more a prophet 
from whose depth of insight into humanity 
and fate the world may still draw inspira- 
tion. Herr Schemann makes much both of 
Byron’s feeling for liberty and of his Welt- 
schmerz, as going deeper and holding greater 
significance than a mere contemporary mode 
of thought. In an interesting paragraph or 
two he recalls the vivid sympathy which 
3vron evoked in Germany, from Goethe and 
from poets and men of letters in the first 
place, but also, no less, from German poli- 
tical thinkers—Bismarck among them. His 
principal interpreter, however, has been 
Treitschke, from whose pronouncements 
about him Herr Schemann quotes a few sen- 
tences, which celebrate him as the one Eng- 
lish poet who since Milton has achieved really 
profound penetration into the mysteries of 
existence, and as an unsurpassed representa- 
tive of the fundamental ideas of Liberalism. 
It is on Byron’s influence as a political 
thinker that the last stress is laid. A place 
is claimed for him as a  ‘‘lightbringer ”’ 
among the finest spirits of all nations, and 
to none more than to Germany is it thought 
he should appeal, The poem singled out for 
special mention is ‘The Dream.’ 
The Supplement to Anglia, for August 
reviews Helene Richter’s book at great 


length. There is also a review of the recent 
editions of Jane Austen’s novels in the 
Oxford World Classics, in which a naive 
sentence of the reviewer shows the gaps there 
may be in the knowledge of other countries 
even in well-informed minds. Says the 
reviewer, ‘‘ It was a happy thought of Hum- 
phrey Milford’s to republish Jane Austen’s 
work after an interval of a hundred years.”’ 
(Es war ein glicklicher Gedanke ave 
Milfords, Jane Austen’s Werk nach hundert 
Jahren neu aufzulegen). 


ROBABLY the most interesting article in 
the September Cornhill, in the eyes of 
our readers, will be the new extract from the 
journal of William Dalgleish, Sir Walter 
Scott’s butler, for it gives in considerable 
detail, by means of numerous incidents, a 
portrait of a certain Davidson of Hindlee, 
who, Dalgleish tells us definitely, was the 
original of Dandie Dinmont. Dalgleish 
shows his turn for dialogue more markedly 
here than in any previous instalment, and 
most people will agree with his editor, 
G. E. Mitton, in praising his ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary fidelity to life.’’ Under the title. 
‘Our Loneliest Isle,” Mr. D. M. Reid gives 
a description of Rona, an outlier of the 
Hebrides. It is now uninhabited: but the 
houses and church of a village yet remain— 
the houses partly underground. In the days 
when it possessed a population this was 
limited of necessity to thirty, and if it 
increased to thirty-one the supernumerary, 
whom the island could not support, was 
compelled to go to the mainland. His 
countrymen grieved over the exile, regarding 
him as something of a martyr, being all 
more than satisfied with their happy lot. 
Another of their customs was that of divid- 
ing the chuldren up among the families, 
the ones who had fewer taking over children 
from those who had many. Mr. Reid first 
notes that this is one of the few relics of 
ancient Celtic communism yet remaining, 
and then remarks that in the north-west 
Highlands this custom of adopting a child 
out of a too numerous family still survives. 
He says the traditional reason for doing 
this—the sharing of another’s burden—has 
been more or less forgotten, and the reason 
now given is that an adopted child brings 
good — to the adopter. The best luck 
that can befall a man is to bring home a 
child poh some port when he is at the 
fishing.’’ 
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number of Science 


HE July 


under ‘ Recent 


Progre SS, 


Advances in Science,’ has 


some notes on the twenty years’ observations 
of the planet Mars recently published by 
E. M, Antoniadi. The interesting points 


brought out are the reduction of the famous 

canals ’’ to an illusion—said to have been 
produced largely by the use of small aper- 
tures in photography; and the existence of 
numerous streaks, not geometrically straight, 
which are undoubtedly real, MM. Antoniadi 
considers that Mars is by no means a dead 
planet; and thinks the existence of vegeta- 
tion upon it highly probable, and not im- 
probable that of animals or even human 


beings, though the golden age of the race may 
have fallen in a period when there was more 
Water. 

Qe R correspondent, Capt. W. Jaggard 


following amusing and 
of current Chinese 


sends us the 
instructive example 
superstition : 
The recent 
Poseidon near 


disaster to H.M. submarine 
Wei-Hei-Wei, China, revealed 
a queer belief of the ‘ Heathen Chinee,’ 
which will be new to many readers. When 
the submarine was rammed by the Chinese 
steamer and began to sink, its Commander 
ordered his men into the sea, to swim to the 
near-by Yuta, The men did so, but on 


reaching the other vessel were astounded to 


find the Chinese crew calmly gazing on them, 
with mouths agape, but offering not the 


slightest pretence to help them out of the 
water. All appeal was in vain. Their posi- 
tion was rendered the more difficult by the 
fact that the surface of the sea was covered 
with crude oil. At length one British sailor 
managed to climb up the vessel’s stem and 
he at once threw a rope to a companion in 
the sea, but the man could not climb it, as the 
oil rendered it too greasy to hold. So the 
man passed the rope twice round his body 
and thus was pulled out of dancer. Chen 
both in turn threw ropes for the rest of the 
floating crew and rescued all. Now they 
turned to the Chinese for explanation, and 
told that the Chinese believe it highly 
unlucky to rescue anyone compelled to enter 
the sea, on the ground that a water-god or 
water-dragon holds him, and if they pull 
him out, they will then have to maintain the 
rescued for the rest of their life. The vivid 
related by Petty Officer and Tele- 
Jeffrey (residing at Leamington 
of the victims taken on board the 


were 


story is 
graphist 
Spa), one 


vessel,’ 
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From the London Journal, Saturday, Sept- 
ember 4, 17381. 
Paris, Sept. 8. On the 30th in the After. 


noon, the King went to the Dog-Kennel, 
where Count Maurice of Saxony prefented his 
Majefty with feven little Black Swedifh 
Horfes, which are but two Foot and a half 
high, and are defigned for the Dauphin. 
They were brought into the great Court 
Yard before the Menagerie, and put to a 
little Phaeton, which the Count of Saxony 
drove for fome time, and afterwards the 
Marquis de Courtanvaux, There 


were eight of thefe Horfes at firft \ which the 
King of Sweden fent as a Prefent to the 
ing of Poland, and he gave them to Count 


Maurice; but one of them is fince dead. 
They are not to appear before the Queen and 
Dauphin, till they have their new Harnefs, 
which is — for them of Blue Velvet... 


hue 26. , 

We are affured from Portfoy | in the North 
of Scotland, That Mr. James Gordon. Mer- 
chant of that Place, Brother to William Gor- 
don of Faskin, Efq; a young Gentleman 
whofe Genius is well turned for Trade, hav- 
ing obferved the Dutch carefully fit out their 


Edin ~— 


Bufhes early every Year to catch Herrings 
on our Coaft, refolved to know their Profits; 
and for that purpofe he and Mr. Sinclair of 
Brew, whom he prevailed on to join’ with 
him, fitted early out a Veffel, and hover’d 
on the Coaft, Myr. Gordon himfelf all the 
while on board, waiting the firft of the Her- 
rings; and having catched as many as they 


had Materials at Sea to cure, they for- 
warded them immediately to Hamburgh; 
where they fold them off before any of the 
Dutch Bufhes came up, and no lefs than 
24 1, Sterling per Barrel. By this fmall 
Specimen we may eafily judge what vaft Ad- 
vantage our Neighbours make of this Branch 
of Trade, which Nature defigned for us, 
and what an exceeding great lofs it is to 
our Country, and fome of our fubftantial 
Merchants do not turn their Thoughts that 
Way, and apply fome Part of their Time 
and Money upon Fifhing, which would not 
only make them fufficient Returns. but like- 
wife pave the Way to others, employ our 
Poor, and greatly advantage our Country: 
And it is a Pity that this young gentleman 
fhould uot be encouraged, whofe Diligence 
in Trade has outdone even the Dutch. 
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1931. NOTES 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


= AND THE NORTH BRITON 


At? viii. 101; ix. 104, appeared some 
useful bibliographical notes on _ this 
ournal and Wilkes’s connection with it. 

these communications and the 


Ap] yparen tly 


lerles propounded in them brought no 
yesponse. Much has been ascertained since 
rey were printed forty-one  delarhae ago, he 
writ r J. T. Y. then announced as a dis- 


y his acquisition of the third volume of 


e : ivst Collected Edition Nos. I to XLV. 
pak printed for J. Williams, Near to 
Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street, 1763; two 
s, sm. 8vo. These two vols., as J. T. Y. 
says, were really printed by Wilkes in his 
own house, and for thus saevaninie No. 45 
he was fined and imprisoned. J EY: 


author- 
printed. 
however, proves 


Almon and other 
was never 


then recounts that 
laimed that Vol. 111. 
The existence of the volume, 
he contrary, and J. T. Y. discovered later 
that there was a copy of this Vol. iii. in the 
Guildhall Library, making, with his own, at 


1t1es <« 


least two then known copies. 
It may be worth recording that I pur- 
hased quite recently these three volumes in 


ontemporary mottled calf in excellent condi- 
tion, acquiring them through the catalogue 
fa bookseller in the Charing Road 
wa few shillings. There were four volumes, 
cataloy gued, all labelled uniformly 


(ross 


however, 


in red Jeather ‘‘ NortH Briton 1-2-3-4.’’ But 
the fourth, despite the label, proved to b 
‘The “ontroversial Letters of John Wilkes 
Esq, The Rev. John Horne and their prin- 


with a supplement contain- 
anonymous pieces & & &.’ 
London, Printed by T. Sherlock for J. Wil- 
liams, No. 38 Fleet Street. MDCCLXXI, 
820 pp. Although eight years later in 
appearance than the other three, it is curious 
that all four should be in uniform binding 
and all lettered ‘‘ Norta Briton.’’? The type 
used in this fourth volume is very different 
rom that in the other three and is obviously 
irom a different I am not an expert 
In typography, but should hazard the guess 
that the first three volumes, if not printed 
at the same time, were set up from the same 
type and printed at the same press. Copies 
of Vol. iji., called DY O.. be The Sup- 
pressed Volume,’’ are not, however, as scarce 


pal adherents, 
ng material 


press. 
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hands on 
booksellers’ hands in 
London now. But they are rare. The con- 
tents, pagination, etc., of my copy of this 
Vol. iii. correspond exactly with that given 
Dy. bs ¥. 

He also records a Dublin reprint of the 
North Briton (Revised & Corrected, ete.), in 
two vols. (James Williams, Skinners Row, 
1766). U have a copy of these bound together 
in one vol. in contemporary mottled calf of 
an inferior quality to the above. No. 46 is 
not printed in these (though it is given in 
Vol. iii, above), which end with No. 45, 
followed by 5 pp. of Index 

I also have (in more senses than 


as he supposed. I could put 


two other copies in 


my 


one) an 


vdd volume, purchased, with the last named 
(not with the four volumes in Charing Cross 
Road), labelled ‘‘ Vol, iii.’’ which the book- 


eller assumed belonged to it. It does not. 
Its title is The | North Briton. line | 
Vol. ili. . [2 lines] ornament [two lines! Lon- 
don | Printed by especial appointment for 
IX Sumpter | Bookseller, in Fleet Street. And| 
Dublin Reprinted, and sold | by the Book- 
sellers MDDCCLXIII (sic).’’? 216 pp., and it 


Briton No 
What 
*s notes this is not iden- 
Briton Continued, 


46 (May 28. 


? 


contains the | North 
1763) to No. 68 (Oct. 27 
According tad: F. ie 
tical with Bingley’s North 


is this 


for that began with No. 47, May 10, 1768, 
whereas No. 47 in this volume is dated 
June 4 (1763) and the No. 46 with which 


is does begin differs in toto from Wilkes’s No. 


46 given in my Vol iii. first mentioned above, 
Wilkes’s No. 46 is dated Nov. 12. 1763, the 
other May 28, 1763. gr rape this odd 


inside the cover the si 
(? Heaton Wi ilkes). 

also refers to ‘‘ Bingley’s Folio 
North Briton and Appendix.”’ 


volume contains 
ture H. Wilkes 

cr RY. 
Reprint of the - 


gna- 


He describes No. 45 in his copy as ‘‘ printed 
in smaller type, so as to occupy exactly two 
pages and inserted without pagination 
between pp. 156 and 157”’ adding ‘‘ My 
copy is bound up with the North Briton Con- 
tinued Vol, 1, part 2.’? Now, I have recently 


purchased in the Rooms the Lansdowne 
House copy of Bingley’s Folio Reprint, a 
description of which may be interesting. In 
full contemporary calf, labelled in red lea- 
ther ‘‘ NortH Briton,’’ it has the Lans- 
downe bookplate inside cover and the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Tho.. Bowles, Dec. 15, 1769,’’ on the 
fly-leaf. (?Who was Bowles). There is the 
blind Lansdowne Library stamp on the title- 
page, which is as follows :— 


The | North Briton From | No. 1 to xvi 
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inclusive | With | Several useful and explana- 
tory NOTES, not printed in any former 
Edition. | To which is added, A Copious 
INDEX to every NAME and ARTICLE, 
Corrected and Revised by A FRIEND TO 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. Lon- 
don Printed for W. Bingley, at No. xxxi in 
Newegate-Street. MDCCLXIX 

There follows a dedication: 

To the English Nation, The Glori- 
ous VProtectors of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, This Volume, | with much real Defer- 


and Hvymility, Inscribed, 


ence, Affection, 
3 (163 pp. and 2pp. ot Index.) 


$y Englishmen. 


Then follows: 


An \ppendix to the Kirst forty 
six numbers ot the North Briton, 
containing, A Full and Distinct Account of 
the Persecution earried on against John 


Wilkes Esq. with a Faithful collection of 
that gentleman’s Tracts | and papers, trom the 
year 1762 to the vear 1769. ‘I'wo lines. 
don: | Printed for W. Bingley, at No. 32 New- 
gate-Street. | MDCCLXIX. pp. enxii. 

No. 45 (2 pp.) in smaller type follows after 
this at the end without pagination or place 
in the index, so differing from the copy 
d ‘seribed by Ae dbs : 


,00- 


This is an extremely interesting copy. I 
should be glad of comparisons with other 
copies. With regard to the Compiler, “‘ A 


Friend to Civil and Religious Liberty,’’ it 
is significant to recall the pseudonyms 
attached to some of the heated pamphlets 
printed in 1763 in defence of Wilkes and in 
reply to that unctuous, hypocritical and 
abominable ‘ Genuine and Succinet Narrative 
of a Scandalous Libel,’ published by 
the wretched chaplain to the notorious Earl 
of March, the Rev. John Kidgell. in an 
attempt to justify the prosecution of Wilkes, 
viz., ‘ The Priest in Rhyme,’ By ‘“ A Friend 
to Myr. Wilkes and to Liberty ”’ \ Letter 
to Kidgell containing a full answer to his 
Narrative,’ By “A Real Friend to Religion 


and to Justice’’; ‘A Full and Candid 
Answer,’ By ‘‘ A Friend to Truth.’’ I pos- 
sess original copies of all these scarce pam- 


phlets, the authors of which are. I believe, as 
yet unidentified. (My copies of Kidgell’s 
and Farmer’s Narratives bear their signa- 
tures). It seems likely that the author of 
one of these pamphlets may have been Bing- 
ley. 

Although Almon published his ‘ Corres- 
pondence of the late John Wilkes with his 
friends . . . in which are introduced Memoirs 
of His Life’ (5 vols.), in 1805, when all need 
for secrecy had passed, it is certainly remark- 
able that he should have asserted, as he does, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 


1931, 


that Vol iii. of the North Briton was never 
published, when all evidence indicates that 
he knew the contrary. In 1769, however, jt 
was still dangerous to reprint No. 45, which 
accounts for its surreptitious inclusion in 
Bingley. In perusing No. 45 to-day one is 
astounded that any government could hay 
anything in it to annoy. It js 
But the importance of 
exaggerated, for it was 
the weak peg upon which strung a 
fatuous prosecution which covered its ‘pro- 
moters with confusion, gave to us the liberty 
of the and annihilated all efforts to 
gag it for unworthy political ends. No. 4 
and all that followed it had great reverbera. 
tions in the American Colonies and _ played 
no inconspicuous part in producing thos 
irritations against tyranny and _ stupidity 
which lost us those jewels of the Crown. 
Whatever opinions be entertained of the 
character of the writer of North Briton No. 
jo, to John Wilkes, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Lord Mayor of London and Mem- 
ber of Parliament, an eternal debt of grati- 
tude remains from all who hold liberty th 
priceless of all possessions. 


seen 
innocuously boring. 
this trifle cannot be 
was 


press, 


most 


Ruopoy. 


THE ACHANDUIN PAPERS. 
ante p. 147). 


29. August, 1761: List of Bills owing to 
Achanduin. One of the debtors is Archd. 
Campbell of Kilchronan, the sum_ being 
£4 10s. Od., due at Martinmas, 1749. 

30. At Glasgow, 7 Feb., 1767: Ante-nup- 
tial marriage contract between George Buch- 
anan, merchant in Glasgow (second ful 


(See 


lawful 
son of late Archd. B. of Silverbank, merchant 
in Glasgow) and Grizel Campbell (eldest law- 
ful dau. of Alexr. (., junior, merchant 
there, who consents). There is 


Alexander’s marriage contract with Susannah 


mention of 


Campbell (date not given), it being clearly . 


implied that she is Grizel’s mother, Wit 
Peter Buchanan of  Silverbank; 
Alexr. Speirs of Elderslie, merchant in Glas- 
gow ; Geo. Buchanan, senior, brewer and lat 
baillie of Glasgow; John Murdoch, merchant 
and late provost there; Andrew Cochrane, 
Robt. Christie and John Bowman; all like 
wise merchants and late provosts there ; Colin 
Campbell, son of said Alexr., and John 
Buchanan, junior, writer in Glasgow. 
Note: The signature of Colin is clearly that 


of a boy. The document is interesting as con- 


hesses : 
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\ 
his said father for £650 stg., being part of 


what was dua to him on his mother’s mar- 


ning the signatures of four ex-provosts of 


Glasgow ° 


31. At Glasgow, 17 March, 1769: Re- 
t by Archd. Campbell, eldest son of 
xr. (., Junior, merchant in Glasgow, to 


contract, which was dated 24 July, 


1744. It is stated that Archd. is now 22 


ars old. \ witness is Claud Alexander, 


son of Claud A. of Newton. 


32. Same place, 21 Dec., 1771: Another 


for £160 on the same account, the father not 


( 





1 


ig here styled ‘‘ junior.”’ 
33. At Mount-Cameron of Kilbride, 24 


{pril 1772: Disposition by Jean Cameron of 


J 


{ 


lount-Cameron, sister to Capt. Allan C. of 
lendessary, to the itrustees of her will 
ade to-day) in respect of the following 
ibjects:—-(a) Bond to her by said Allan 
» £434 2s. 3d, stg., secured on the lands of 


\rness, Auchabeg, Knock and Guilichelish, 


in Kilealumkill parish in Morvern, 
ed 14 Nov., 1757; (hb) Bond by the same 
r £680 stg. secured on Clenlu, Corvain, 
orrespeine, Mucherath, <Arienis Derina- 
art and Acharn, in same parish, dated 


24 May, 1756: (c) Sond by same for £400 


29 Jun 1769. Witnesses: Jas. Knox of 


\ 


secured on same lands and others lately 


ight by Allan from James Riddle, dated 


vethershields and his son, John K. 

34. At Glasgow, 25 May, 1774: Assigna- 
of a bill drawn on James Cook, writer 
Dunbarton. 

35. 31 Jan., 1776: Execution of legal 
ess thereon. 

36. At Glasgow, 6 Feb., 1776: Inventory 

i late Alexr, Campbell, merchant in Glas- 

en up by his’ widow. Susannah 

‘ll, and his younger children, Colin, 

garet, Susannah and Barbara, and_ by 
Buchanan, husband of the eldest daugh- 

Grizell. Defunct’s eldest son is in 


Jamaica A debtor is Alexr. MacNeill of 


lronsay. 
37. At Glasgow, 29 Feb., 1776: Factory 
Colin Campbell, merchant in Glasgow 
son of late Alexr. C., merchant there), 
nd Grizell, Margaret, Susanna and Barbara, 
fal daughters of said Alexander, with 
nsent of George Buchanan, spouse of said 
ell, and their other Curators, appoint- 
ig Susanna Campbell, widow of said Alex- 
and r, as Factrix of their father’s estate. 
‘itnesses: George Craufurd, clerk to Hugh 
Lean, writer in Glasgow, and John 
Blackstock, son of Thomas B., merchant 


38. At Glasgow, 5 June, 1776: Dis- 
charge and Obligation by Colin Campbell, 
merchant in Glasgow, 2nd lawful son of 
late Alexr, (., merchant there, to his mother, 
Susanna Campbell, widow of said Alexr., in 
respect of £1,000 of patrimony due to him 
under his said father’s bond of provision, 
dated 2 Sept., 1773; and as his father, in 
January, 1775, twelve months before his 
death, advanced to him £1,000 stg. to invest 
in a partnership in the firm of Niall and 
John Campbell, merchants in Greenock, he 
discharges his mother and curators of the 
patrimony and agrees to pay his mother £15 
a year, she being entitled to a liferent on 
£300 of said patrimony. 

59. At Edinburgh, April, 1777: Certi- 
ficate of banns (signed J. Hepburn, Session 
Clerk) of Mr. Collin Campbell, merchant in 
Greenock, and Susanna Campbell, daughter 
of late Alexr, (., merchant, both parties 
being now in Edinburgh. On reverse is a 
certificate of the marriage, at Edinburgh, 27 
April, W777. 

40. At Greenock, 9 Aug., 1777: Settle- 
ment by Ann Campbell, residenter in Camp- 
beltown, velict of Alexander Campbell of 
Kilbryde, bequeathing all her property to 
Daniel Campbell, merchant in Greenock, her 
only son by said Alexander, including any 
property to which she may have right as heir 
or co-heir of her brother-german, Duncan 
(‘ampbell, of Gosport, England. Witnesses: 
\lexr. Aitken, merchant in Greenock, and 
James Brown, apprentice to Nathan Wilson, 
writer there. 

41. At Greenock, 6 Nov., 1777: Post-nup- 
tial marriage contract of Colin Campbell, 
merchant in Greenock, and Susanna, 3rd 
lawful daughter of late Alexander Campbell, 
merchant in Glasgow. There is mention of 
the bride’s mother, Susanna ('ampbell, in- 
dweller in Glasgow. Colin brings £3,000 stg. 
into settlement, and the wife assigns to him 
two bonds (of £700 and £300), dated 22 
March, 1777, by Niall] Campbell and John 
Campbell, senior, merchants in Greenock ; 
Dugald Thomson and Colin Campbell, mer- 
chants in Glasgow; and Duncan Campbell, 
merchant in Greenock, all partners of the 
firm of “ampbells and Thomson, merchants 
n Greenock. There is mention of the bride- 
groom’s mother, . . . [blank] Campbell, wife 
of Colin Campbell, baillie of Rosneath. 
Witnesses: Patrick Campbell, writer in 
Greenock, and his clerk, Dugald M’Fadean. 

42. At Menard, 27 April, 1782: Bond by 
(olin Campbell, merchant in Glasgow, nar- 
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rating a bond of provision by his late father, 
Alexr. C., merchant there, dated 2 Sept., 
1773. in favour (inter alios) of Margaret, 
2nd lawful daughter of said Alexander, for 
£1,000 stg. And now, that Grizell 
(Alexander’s eldest daughter), wife of George 
Buchanan, merchant in Glasgow, the said 
Margaret, Susanna, now wife of Colin Camp- 
bell. late merchant in Glasgow, Barbara, and 
the civer of the present bond had appointed 
their father’s widow as factrix, and as she 
has agreed to hand over £700 to the giver of 


the bond, therefore he gives Margaret a bond 


seelng 


for that amount, his cautioner being Archi- 
bald Cammbell of WKnockbuie. Witness : 
John Campbell, Esq., of Orangebay, The 


giver of the bond also styles himself ** junior 


in Glasgow.’’ 

22 June, 1791: Letter 
addressed to Mrs. Susannah Campbell, 
Broughton Court. near Edinburgh, and 
signed by John ‘‘ampbell, junr., clerk to 
Campbell and Thomson, giving details of the 
bankruptey of a firm of which her son, Mr. 
Colin Campbell, was a partner, and mention- 
ing Mr. Niall Campbell as a partner in what 
seems to have been the reconstructed firm of 


merchant 
43. At Greenock, 


Campbell and Thomson. A letter, with fur- 
ther explanations, is added from this 
Niall C. 


44. At Glasgow, 5 Oct., 1793: Letter from 
Niall Campbell of Inverlevir to Mr, Colin 
Campbell, Surveyor of Customs in New 
Brunswick, guaranteeing a credit to him of 
£100 stg. a year with Dunean and Archi- 
bald Campbell. merchants in Greenock. 

45. At Edinburgh, 26 Dec., 1800: General 
Charge at the instance of Duncan Campbell, 
jJunr., and Co., merchants in 
against Angus Campbell,  brother-german, 
heir and nearest of kin to late Niall C. of 
Inverlevir, to enter heir to his said brother. 
With execution, dated next day wherein it 
is stated that Angus is not in Scotland, 


; 
Greenock, 


46. At Edinburgh, April, 1808: Certi- 
ficate of banns between Donald Campbell, 
Esq., Master and Commander, Royal Navy, 


of the parish of St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Miss Anne Irwine Douglas (same parish), 
daughter of Sir Charles Douglas, Bart., late 
Rear-Admiral, Signed by Adam. Wilson, 
Session Clerk. Together with certificate of 
marriage at Edinburgh, 29 April, 1808. 

47. No date (but after 1813): Certified 
true copies of entries in parish registers :— 

(a) 29 April 1808: The 

()) 13 March 1809: 


above marriage. 
Birth of Sara Helen, law- 
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ful daughter ot Capt. Donald Campbell, R.N.. 


and Ann Irwin Douglas. 
(c) 21 April 1810: Birth of Susan, lawful 
daughter as in last. 


(d) 13 Dec. 1812: Birth of Colin York, lawful 
son as above. Baptized 13 March 1813. 

48. 3 July. 1835: Act of Parliament 
relating to the Lochnell estate. It is stated 
that, on 15 May, 1762, Sir Duncan Campbell 
of Loehnell entailed his estate to his own 
lawful male issue, whom failing in the fol- 
lowing order:—(a) the lawful heirs whatso- 
ever of his own body; (») Colonel Dougal C., 
eldest lawful son of Archibald C. of Balli- 
more, which Archibald was Sir Dunean’s 
brother; (c) Major John C., of Colonel 
Fraser’s Regt., 2nd lawful son of said Avrchi- 
bald; (d) Lieut. John ©., of Lord Loudoun’s 
late Highland Regt. of Foot, only surviving 
lawful son of Alexander (, of Ardslignish, 
which Alexander was Sir Duncan’s second 
brother-german; (e) Sir Dunean’s 
lawful heir male whatsoever. 

49. At Edinburgh, 25 June, 1846: Letter 
signed David Campbell, addressed to Capt. 
Donald Campbell, R.N., of Barbreck, wherein 
the writer strongly urges the said Donald not 
to oppose the claim put forward to Lochnell 
by Archibald Campbell, Killichronan, The 
writer states that such opposition would be 
ostly and must fail, since, among the docu- 
nents in the hands of Mr. Richard Mae- 
kenzie, there is one that runs as follows: 


nearest 


known to all men by thir 
letters, me Elizabeth Campbell, 
umquhille John Campbell, brother-germai 
to Alexander Campbell of Lochnell, 
muchas the said John Campbell, my husband 
by his obligment of the date at ‘Toranturk 
the 14th day of October 1679 vears, being most 
willing to provyde me his spouse in a conm- 
petent and reasonable joynture and conjunc 
fee, seeing was no otherwise provided, and 
for the special love and affection he did bear 
to me, bound and obliged 
executors and successors &¢ thankfully t 
content and pay to me the said Elizabeth in 
case L should survive him all and haill the 
soume of 300 merks Scots money yearly é 
beginning the first terms payment thereof 

the next term of Whitsunday or Martinmas 
immediately following his decease &. And 
now seeing for the special love and affectior 
I the said Elizabeth bear to Coline Campbel 
my eldest lawful son procreated betwixt th 
said umgquhille John Campbell my husband 
and me in regard &¢ and reason obliges me 
to be assisting to the said Colin, he having 
no visible maintenance otherwise. Therefore 
witt ye me the said Elizabeth Campbell t 
have discharged lvkeas by thir presents I d 
discharge &¢ the said Colin Campbell my S01 
air to the said John Campbell and so liable 


Be it present 


spotise 
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in payment to me of the foresaid jointure of 
all and haill the soum of four score pounds 
Scots of the foresaid 300 merks &¢ vearly ot 
jovnture, In witness whereof (written by 
Mr. Colin Campbell minister of Balleveodan 
| have subseribit thir presents with my hand 

lmuchrish the 29th day of Decr. 1698 
ars before thir witnesses Archibald Camp- 
ell brother to the said Alexander Campbell 
of Lochnell &c. 

There are several other letters from the 
man and his firm, one being of the 
same date, addressed to Archibald J. Camp- 
bell at 98 West Nile Street, Glasgow. giv- 
ing the above points shortly, and adding: 

Indeed so strong is the evidence in favour 
of Killichronan that I could not recommend 
your Father to incur any expense in oppos- 
ing him.”’ 

The writer seems to have been a partner 
firm of Edinburgh lawyers. known as 
Campbell and Traill, while Richard Mae- 
kenzie was clearly acting for the other side. 


Same 


ol a 


In one letter the writer says Mackenzie has 
a discharge, dated 30 Jan., 1702, by John 
Darroch, minister of Craignish, to Alex- 
ander Campbell of Lochnell, in respect of 


300 merks of jointure due to Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, widow of John Campbell of Gaolin, and 
now wife of said Darroch; and also a renun- 
ciation of the wadset of Gaolin, dated 5 Nov., 
1705, by Colin Campbell, eldest lawful son and 
heir of deceased John C., 
Alexander C. of Lochnell, 

50. Several letters from Alexander Camp- 
bell, which reveal that he is a brother of 
Capt. Donald (., R.N. From thes» we learn 
that, on 8 July, 1846, the writer was em- 
ploved at the East and West India Dock 
Warehouse, Jew ry Street, London. Some of 
the letters are addressed to Capt. Donald’s 
sons, Archibald J. Campbell and Colin Camp- 
bell; and in one the writer says that his bro- 
ther, ( apt. Donald C., was born in Greenock 
on 18 Feb., 1778, and that himself 
born there on 23 Feb., 1779. 

51. 18 Feb.. 1778: 3irth certificate of 
Colin Campbell, merchant, and Susan Camp- 
bell ; baptized 20 Feb. Extracted on 21 July. 
tie from the registers of Old 

arish, 


brother-german of 


he was 


Greenock 


92. 12 Oct., 1846: General and Special 
service of Archibald Campbell, lately Army 
Agent in London, as cousin and heir of 


Archibald Campbell, last of Lochnell, who 
died on 18 May, 1846. The exact reldtion- 
ship is shown thus:—the heir is only law- 
ful son of deceased Archibald C.. sometime 
tacksman of Killichronan in Mull, who was 
lawful son of deceased Archibald C., also 
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sometime of Killichronan. who was third 
lawful son of John C. of Gaolin, who was 
second lawful son of Colin ©. of Lochnell 
and immediate younger brother of deceased 
Alexander (. of Lochnell, who was father of 
Sir Duncan (. of Lochnell, Archibald C. of 
Ballimore and Alexander C. of Ardslignish, 
which Ardslignish was father of John C., of 
Loudoun’s Highlanders, who was father of 
Archibald C. of Ardslignish (afterwards of 
Lochnell). who was father of Capt. Archibald 
who father of 


('., of the Q1st Foot, was 
Archibald C., last of Lochnell, 
53. Inveraray, 28 April, 1847: Letter 


from Lord Lorne to Capt. Colin Campbell, 
Barbreck, tviting him to = act as pall- 
arer at. the funeral of the Duke of Argyll. 
54. 21 Oct., 1848: Birth certificate of 
Donald Charles Douglas, Jawful son of Colin 
Yorke Campbell, Esq., younger of Barbreck 
R.N., and Elizabeth Hyde. 
H. Ca 








Commander, 
MPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 1700-1750 
(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 150 and 93). 


SUPPLEMENTARY Notes. II. 
Buttorp, Joun. He just comes within the 
period. His last entry in Arber’s ‘ Term 
Catalogues’ is May, 1700, but Plomer ex- 
tends that date by a year (1701). He suc- 
ceeded the famous bookseller, Obadiah Bla- 
grave, at the Old Black Bear in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard in 1689 and became one of the 


best known book-auctioneers of his time. 
(Plomer). 
BurroucH, R. There seems little reason 


for supposing that this bookseller was identi- 
eal with Burroughs of Little britain. 
Arber gives every entry of R. Burrough be- 
tween the years 1705 and 1708, with the ad- 


dress of the Sun and Moon in Cornhill. 
This is confirmed by Hilton Price in his 
article on Cornhill signs. In 1707 and 1708 
entries are made in the names of R. Bur- 
rough and J. Baker. 

Burrows, SAMUEL. His entries in the 


‘Term Catalogues ’ in 1697 are at the Crown 
in Cornhill. | By 1702 he had moved to the 
Bible and Three Legs in the Poultry, and 
in 1704 he was in Little Britain. His last 
try in 1707 is without an address. He 
was preceded at the Bible and Three Legs, 
or the Three Legs, as it was sometimes styled 
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hy Thomas Cockerill, bookseller and stationer, 
whose finely designed trade-card may be seen 
in the Bagford Bills. 

3UTLER, S. Possibly this is the same book- 
seller whose stock was sold bv auction on 18 
Dec., 1723. The sale catalogue describes the 
property as that of Samuel Butler deceased. 

CatvecotT, THomas. Plomer extends his 
date to 1714 in which year Caldecott was 
mentioned in the will of his brother-in-law, 
William Rogers of Clifford’s Inn. 

CARTER, JOHN, The stock of ‘‘ John Carter 
deceased ’’ was sold by auction 2 Dec., 1742. 

CasTLE, Epwarp. The earliest address 
connected with this bookseller is at the Angel 
and Crown in St. Paul’s churchyard in 16985. 
According to his entries in Arber’s ‘ Term 
Catelogues’ he did not move to his shop 
next Scotland Yard Gate, near White- 
hall until May, 1696. He was here until 
1708-@ but in later years he contracted his 
address to ‘‘ near Scotland Yard” or al- 
ternatively, ‘‘ near Whitehall.’’ This has 
probably led Dr. Woop into the belief that 
he moved from one to the other, but they 
were actually the same address. According 
to Plomer, Castle remained there right up 
till 1717. In that vear a patent was granted 
him, in conjunction with William Churchill 


(q.v.), “for the sole furnishing of several] 
officers of His Majesty’s Revenue with 
stationery.’’ (Timperley op. cit.). 

Cave Epwarp. (b. 1691, d. 1754). A full 


account of this famous bookseller and pub- 
lisher is given by Timperley. One may add 
to Dr. Woop’s interesting account of Cave 
that he had a chequered career as a school- 
boy at Rugby, 
he hegan to dabble with machinery for spin- 
ning worsted, and_ interested himself in 
other inventions. (See ‘ D. N. B.’). 

CHANTRY, JOHN. After leaving the 
Pestle and Mortar, without Temple Bar; his 
entries in the ‘ Term Catalogues’ between 
1706 and 1708, give his address at the 
of Lincoln’s Inn Square, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, or, at Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate. This 
is a most unusual form of the topographical 
shop-sign. 

CHAPMAN, THOMAS. Before he was in 
business at the Golden Key in Charing Cross 
in 1700. he was at the Sign of the Chirur- 
geons’ Arms over against the upper Meuse 
Gate, near Charing Cross as early as 1688. 
(Aber's ‘ Term Catalogues’). Records of his 
imprints enable me to extend his last pre- 
viously recorded date (1709) up till 1724,when 
e was still ‘‘ at the Angel in the Pell-Mell.”’ 


s1gn 
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(HETWOOD, WILLIAM. In addition to the 
addresses mentioned, at Covent Garden and 
Russell Street, one can give ‘‘ the Sword 
and Cross, over against Exeter Exchange in 
the Strand,’’ which occurs on the imprint of 
an anonymous poem, attributed to Dean 
Swift published in 1713. This is many 
years earlier than the date given by the 
‘Dp. N. B.’ when it is” stated that 
(hetwood was first heard of. It might 
Le briefly mentioned that Chetwood 
wrote a ‘General History of the Stage' 
1749) and other works; among them were 
four dramatic pieces. An imprint on one 
of his novels ‘ Adrastus and Olinda’ (1741) 
gives the author’s address as at the Golden 
Ball in May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, 
The four plays referred to were published 
by J. Roberts, who apparently succeeded to 
(hetwood’s bookselling business about 1720 
SD cN. Os) 

{‘HILDE, TIMOTHY. There may be some 
mistake as to his being at the White Hart, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard as late as 1723 be 
cause his stock was sold bv auction on 3 
April, 1721, and in the sale catalogue he is 
described as ‘‘ Timothy Childe deceased.” 

CLARKE, WS. The S. Clarke referred to 
on the authority of Plomer, who gives his 
address as of Birching Yard, would be more 


properly located as ‘‘S. Clarke, the Corner 
of Exchange Alley, next Birchin Lane,” 


where he published a copy-book by William 
Mather with this imprint in 1710. 

CLARKE, JoHN. Of the Golden Ball in 
Duck Lane, may be added to the list. He 
succeeded to the business of M. and N. Bod- 
dington at this address and 
from 1724 to 1743. 

Cray, F. A fuller description and ad- 
dress can be supplied for this bookseller 
Francis Clay at The Bible (or sometimes Th 
Bible and Star) without Temple Bar, where 
he is found as early as 1716. 

CLIFFE, NATHANIEL, Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs 
of Cheapside’ gives him at the Candlestick, 
or Golden Candlestick, as early as 1706. He 
appears to have taken over the business from 
Eliphal Jaye, who was there until 1703. 

COCKERILL, THomas. An interesting trade 
card of his may be seen in the Bagford Bills 
on which his address is given as “‘ at the 
Bible and 3 Leggs in the Poultry over 
against Grocers Hall.’’ Hilton Price says 
that up till 1678 his shop was called ‘‘ The 
Three Legs.’? He was succeeded in 1702 by 
Samuel Burrows (see above). 

Cocan, Francis. In 


° . ] ] 
is found there 


Arber’s ‘ Term 
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Catalogues’ his name is invariably spelt 
CoccaN. Plomer says he died in 1707, so 
the bookseller referred to as being at the 
Middle Temple Gate from 1729 till 1750 was 
probably a relative of this man. He may 
well have been the Francis Cogan (sic) whose 
bankrupt stock was sold by auction 10 July, 
1746. 


COGGAN, 





We should add this 
Francis Coggan 
She was 


MARGARET. 
bookseller, the widow of 
(above) of Inner Temple Lane. 
trading in 1708-9. 

CoLLIER, JOSEPH. Previous to his occu- 
pancy of the Bible, or the Golden Bible, un- 
der the Gate on London Bridge, 1680-1700, 
his address was at the Angel, a little below 
the Gate on London Bridee (1679-80). It 
has been stated that he continued to conduct 
his business up till the date of his death in 
1724 but the ‘Term Catalogues’ record no 
entries of Joseph Collier after 170U. 

CONINGSBY, CHRISTOPHER. In addition to 
his activities as a publisher he carried on 
business as a law stationer his trade- 
card in the Bagford Bills—‘‘ at the Golden 
Turk’s Head over agt St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet Street’’ (1691-1699). A curious 
variation of this address is found on some 
of his imprints, combining his old and new 
ons, ‘‘at the Golden Turk’s Head [or 
rather Key] in Fleet Street ’’ in 1691 when 
he advertised that he made the best ink. 
Ink making seems to have been so much of a 
speciality with him that when he moved to 


see 


$1] 


the shop ‘‘ against Fetter Lane in Fleet 
Street’? he adopted the sign of the Ink 
Sottle (1706-11). Having previously (1701) 


called his shop ‘‘ the Golden Turk’s Head 
ind Ink Bottle, in Fleet Street.’’ His stock 
of books was sold by auction 11 Aug., 1721. 


On the sale catalogue he is described as 
Christopher Coningsby deceased. 

CONYERS, GEORGE. His stock-in-trade was 
sold by auction 14 Feb., 1739. On the cata- 
logue of the sale he is described as George 
Conyers deceased. 

Cooke, J. Of Paternoster Row. The death 
of a John Cooke, aged 79, an extensive pub- 
lisher of works in weekly numbers at the 
Shakespeare’s Head in Paternoster Row, is 
recorded by Timperley in 1810. Conceivably 
this might be the man referred to by Dr. 
Woop. His name, and his address at the 
Shakespeare’s Head, are found on imprints 
between 1760 and 1775. In one of them, 
dated 1771, the number in Paternoster Row 
Is given 1s 17. Hilton Price records him 
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at this sign in 1766 but describes the house 
as No. 10, Paternoster Row. 

(‘ooper. THomas. He was at the Globe in 
Paternoster Row as early as 1734. 

“orBert, Charles Corbett was publishing 
as early as 1732 when he printed an opera 
‘The Devil of a Duke’ (Kidson’s ‘ British 
Music Publishers ’). His shop, Addison’s 
Head, is variously described as being Within 
or, Without Temple Bar. Hilton Price,in his 
articles on London Signs, includes Addison’s 
Head in his Fleet Street list and also in his 
Strand list. Kidson calls it in ‘‘Fleet Street 
within Temple Bar,’’ and Plomer gives it as 
“next the Tavern without Temple 
Bar.’’ I have a dozen of his advertisements 
inserted in the London Evening Post during 
1747, and in each of these he is stated to be 
in Fleet Street, so we may take it that the 
correct. form is Within Tempie Bar, 

Crokatt, JAMES. This bookseller can be 
added to the list. I have one of his book- 
labels which gives his address ‘‘ at the Gol- 
den Key, near ye Inner Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street.”?’ His name appears on an imprint 
dated 1727 and Hilton Price records him 
here from 1731 to 1792! Timperley speaks 
of a Mr. James Crokat in Fleet Street who 
published ‘A Universa! History’ in seven 
volumes, which appeared between 1740 and 
1744: a second edition was brought out in 
1747, and it was re-issued in 1787. 

CroucH, SAMUEL. His full address was at 
the Prince’s Arms, a corner shop of Pope’s 
Head Alley in Cornhill, 

CULLEN, JoHN. Kidson in his 3ritish 
Music Publishers,’ quotes his name from 
several publications and spells it without a 
final s; he gives his sign as the Buck with- 
out Temple Bar. Plomer also concurs in 
these particulars. It is likely however that 


Rose 


the sign may also have been known as the 
Roebuck. He was publishine between 1706 
and 1710. 

CurLL, Epmunp. When he moved to 
Rose Street, Covent Garden, in 1735, he set 


up the sign of ‘‘ Pope’s Head.’’ He _ re- 
mained at this shop till his death in 1747. 
(Plomer). 

DarBy, JoHN. The date of the death of 
John Darby junior, as given by Timperley 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ is March, 1738—not 1730 
as quoted. Plomer however, quite de- 
finitely, gives the date of his death at 
Islington as 1733 and says that his will was 
proved on 3 Feb., 1732/3. Agreeing with 
this I find that the catalogue of the auction 
sale of his stock of books is dated 25 June, 
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1734. This catalogue proves undoubtedly 
that he was a bookseller although both Tim- 
perley and Plomer regard the two John 
Darby's, father and son, as printers solely. 

DarRKER, Samuvet, should be included. 
According to Plomer he was a_ theological 
bookseller who had a shop at the Three 
Legs. at the end of Old Jewry, in Cheap- 
side as well as a shop in Jewen Street. His 
entries are found in Arber’s ‘ Term Cata- 
under 1700 and 1701. Plomer con- 
siders that he may have been identified with 
a vrinter of the same name who flourished 
in Exeter, 1698-1700. 

Davipson, JosEpH. I find advertisements 
of this bookseller in the London KBrening 
Post during 1747; these allow us to extend 
his period six years beyond the date previ- 
ously mentioned. 


logues ’ 


Davies, R. (?) Plomer gives his name as 
Oia MAD RIIR. This is the name given to 
him in Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues ’ whence 
also, we can obtain his full address:—The 
Three Ink Bottles, Castle Alley, near t 
Royal Exchange. Here he sold Mol 
‘Theatrum Historicum’ in 1709. 

Davis, CHARLES. He seems to have moved 
from Fleet Street into Paternoster Row be- 
fore the year 1737. By 1747 he had already 
removed to the shop in Holborn, when his 
address ‘“‘ against Gray’s Inn Gate ”’ is given 
in several advertisements which appeared in 
the London Evening Post. These advertise- 
ments were joined with those of another 
bookseller, L. J. Davis (sometimes merely L. 
Davis), who traded at Lord Bacon’s Head, 
near Salisbury Court, in Fleet Street. It 
is probable that this L. J. Davis was identi- 
cal with Lockyer Davis at the same address. 
Both names appear in advertisements dated 
March, 1747, and are contemporary with the 
advertisements of Charles Davis in Holborn. 

Davis, L. J. (or L.). See above. 

Davis, Lockyer. Although he succeeded to 
the business of his uncle, Charles Davis, in 
1755, as has been stated, he was in business 
for himself at Lord Bacon’s Head, near Salis- 
bury Court, in Fleet Street, as early as 
1747 (see above). In 1774 he edited a col- 
lection of the ‘ Maxims of Rochefoucault,’ 
and in 1779 was one of a group of book- 
sellers who made themselves responsible for 
the publication of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives of 
the English Poets.’ A tablet was set up to 
his memory under the organ loft of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great. (See Timperley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ p. 772). 

Davis, R. (See R. 





he 
1? 
] 
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Davies above). 
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Davis, Wittram. A variation of the ad- 
dress given was at the Bull, over against 
the Royal Exchange. (Plomer). 

Dawks, [cHapop. As some printers have 
Leen included in this list, the name of 
Ichabod Dawks should on no account be 
omitted from it. He was born in 1661, the 
third generation of a family of printers. In 
1696 he began to issue a news sheet known 
as Dawks’s News-Letter, which was printed 
in a new fount of script type. This publi- 
cation continued to appear until 1715—pos- 
sibly later. References in The Tatler (1709 
and 1710) allude to him as ‘‘ honest Icha- 
bod’? and ‘‘the judicious and wary Mr. 
Ichabod Dawks.’’ He died in 1730. Mr. 
Stanley Morison, the expert on typography, 
has in preparation a ‘ History of the Dawks 
Family of Stationers’ largely based upon 
an interesting MS. family register which re- 
cently came to light. 

DEERE (or DEEVE), JoHN. May be added 
to the list as a dealer in law-books at Bar- 
nard’s Inn Gate, Holborn. 
of his entries dated 1700. 

DeGRAVES, E. Also comes just within 
our period. He was ‘‘ next the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand ’’ in 1700 (Arber), 

DEWALL (or DEWELL), JosepH. The soli- 
tary advertisement known to Plomer, dated 
1711, can be supplemented by imprints on 
two writing-masters’ copy-books. In 1705 J. 
Dewell (ste) published George Shelley’s Pen- 
man’s Mayazine from the Globe near the 
New Exchange in the Strand, and the name 
of ‘‘ Mr. Dewell at Charing Cross, near 
Scotland Yard,’”’ appears on the title-page of 
Robert More’s ‘ Art of Writing’ (1714). 

Dopp, A. I have a record of an imprint 
of this lookseller at the Peacock without 
Temple Bar as early as 1700. On the other 
hand, there is an advertisement of Mrs. 
Dodd at the same address, in the Public Ad- 
vertiser as late as 2 Feb., 1756, announcing a 
new monthly publication, The Universal 
Visiter. So whether A. Dodd, Anne Dodd, 
and Mrs. Dodd are all the same person, as 
Dr. Woop implies, I am unable to say. 

Dopp, Bengamixn. Many advertisements, 
put out by Benjamin Dodd at the Bible and 
Key in Ave Mary Lane, can be found in 
1747, or three years earlier than the date 
quoted for his first advertisement. 

DopsLEy, JAMES AND Roperr. There 
seems to be some doubt as to the exact 
location of the famous bookshop kept by the 
brothers Dodsley, known as ‘‘ Tully’s Head’ 
in Pall Mall. G. H. Cunningham’s ‘ Lon- 


A rber gives one 
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don ’ describes it as next the passage leading 
into King’s Place (now Pall Mall Place), 
and gives the number in Pall Mall as 51. 
According to Horwood’s Plan of London 
(1799) this passage ran down between Nos. 
58 and £9. The London Directory for 1784 
gives James Dodsley at No. 54, whereas the 


Directories for 1793 and 1796 give him at 


No. 65. Earlier Directories give no num- 
bers to bis shop in Pall Mall. Whether 
these discrepancies are due to re-numbering 





or to changes in the position of Dodsley’s 
shop, is uncertain. 

Du Bosc, C. His name may be added 
though nothing is known of him beyond the 
fact that his imprint appears on a_ book 
issued in 1737 entitled ‘ Antiquities Ex- 
plained.’ when his address is given at the 
Golden Head in Charles St., Covent Garden. 

DUNOYER, PETER. His trade-card gives 
his name thus, but Hilton Price records him 
as Du Moyer in 1721. Dunoyer seems to 
have taken over the business of anotker book- 
seller, David Mortier, who was at Erasmus’ 
Head in the Strand from 1697 to 1703. 
Their two trade-cards. except for the names, 
are practically identical. 

Duntox, Joun. It may be worth record- 
ing Dunton’s variations of imprint as shown 
in Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues.’ 1681-1695, 
Black Raven, or Raven, in the Poultry; (a) 
over against the Stocks Market; (b) over 
against the Compter; (c) at the corner of 
Princes Street near the Royal Exchange. 
1695, Black Raven, Jewen Street. 

Dyer, Joun. At the Rose in Bread 
Strect. Plomer gives him as a stationer, 
e. 1700. Timperley, in recording his death 
in 1713, says that ‘‘ he was the author of a 
news-letter called by his name.’’ He was 
partner ‘vith a bookseller named Alexander 
Merreal at this address. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Newt week we shall resume Dr. Woon’s 


Notes.] 


fPiTAPH AT MANMAD. This monu- 
“mental inscription from the disused ceme- 
tery at Manmad, about one mile east of the 
railway station, may be worth recording. 
Manmad is about 160 miles from Bombay. 
Sacred to the memory of the late Captain 
Henry Anrer of the Guernsey 
Militia, born in Guernsey 7th September, 
1836, died’ at Manmad 19th June, 1908, 
aged 72 erected by his sorrow- 


2 years. , , 
ing widow FE. Ahier. 


GEORGE 


H. Buttock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES.—<As, te 
take Browning’s words, my ghost will 
walk, a lover .of trees, I] am desirous to 
get from the literati of ‘N and Q.’ some 
idea of the oldest trees to be seen in 
England. Forestry will hardly repeat them, 
as it prefers the quick-growing. I am_ not 
interested in trees which are mere dead 
trunks showing no verdure, but I should Like 
to hear of veterans which still produce a 
leaf or two, like the avenue at the side ol 
the garden at Hampton Court which looks 
old enough to go back to Wolsey. The vine 
there which produces abundant grapes 1s, 
L believe, over a hundred yeais old. ‘* Thorn 
vecurring in place-names may represent @ 
hawthorn tree once well known as a bound- 
ary. But such trees by this time are likely 
to have disappeared. 

The oaks and the vews are generally re- 
garded as the oldest trees. Dryden gives the 
oak an immense age:— 

Three centuries he grows; and three he stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays. 

I do not know what age is ascribed to the 
giant oak of Knightwood in the New Forest, 
which, being undisturbed, ought to contain 
some of our oldest trees, Northian in Sussex 
boasts of one oak left out of an avenue 
derived from acorns planted to commemor- 
ate a visit by Queen Elizabeth in 1573. The 
Major Oak in the Dukeries is also old. 

The difficulty is to get trustworthy records 
of any considerable age, though they may 
exist where a property has remained in the 
same hands for hundreds of years, Our 
parish registers do not go as far back as one 
could wish, but perhaps in some cases they 
may record gigantic yews like those at 
Selborne and Stoke Poges. 

The pollarded trees at Burnham Beeches 
were ‘‘ most venerable ’’ in appearance when 
the poet Gray saw them in 1737, but I 
gather that nothing can be said of their 
age with certainty. Some of the fine trees 
of the Woodland at Kew Gardens on the 
side near the Thames go back to Queen 
Caroline, who lived, with George II in Rich- 
mond Lodge and was deeply interested in 
laying out the Richmond Gardens. In Lon- 
don do not some of the trees of Gray’s Inn 
go back to Bacon’s time? Is there anything 
older to be seen still flourishing ? 


W. H. J. 
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AN ITALIAN LADY TRANSLATOR OF 
a LOCKE. In the collection NSeelta di let- 
tere familiart degli autori pit celebri 
Torino 1818), I see on p. 171 an interesting 
letter of Lorenzo Ganganelli (1705-1774), 
later Pope Clement XIV. The letter begins: 
*“ Mi onora di troppo facendomi domandare 
il mio parere sulla magnifica sua traduzione 
1i Locke.’’ It is written to a ladv and 
contains many eulogistic phrases concerning 
her manuscript translation of some work of 
Locke. As this Ncelta di lettere, curiously 
enough, does not give any indication con- 
cerning the person addressed, I would like 
to know the name of the lady. Did her 
translation ever appear in print? What 
as her relation to Ganganelli? 

Otto F. 


a a WILGEFORTIS: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
I would like to have exact bibliograph- 
cal indications of books and articles on St. 
Wilgefortis, called also Heilige Kimmernis. 
OLFSB; 


V ARK CATESBY.—I am anxious to know 
: the date ‘of birth and burial-place of 
this naturalist who, I understand, died in 
1749. but whose date of birth has only been 
recorded, uncertainly, as 1679? 


3ABLER 


H. 8. G 
] ONDON PRISONS. I shall be glad of 
d 


references to records, MSS., and volumes 
relating to the history of the various Lon- 
lon prisons, including the Tower, Newgate, 
Fleet, New Ludgate, Whitechapel, Tower 
Hamlets Gaol, St. Catharine’s, the Savoy, 
the Gatehouse, the King’s Bench, Marshal- 
sea, and the several Compters and Bride- 


Henry Bateson. 
\EWG ATE CALENDARS AND MALE- 
- FACTORS’ BLOODY REGISTERS.— 
I am compiling a bibliography of these 
works, and shall be glad of any informa- 
tion correspondents can give me in regard 
to different editions and their authors. 


Henry Bateson. 
( YROMEK’S ‘RELIQUES OF ROBERT 
BURNS.’ Was there any subsequent 


edition to that ‘‘ Printed by J. M’Creery,’’ 
London, 1808? There is no mention of any 
in the biographical notice of Cromek in the 
D. N. B.’ My own copy of Cromek’s 
Reliques’ has on the cover label 3urns’ 
Works. 5.’ But this must have been a 
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blunder of the early binder, or original 
owner (according to an autocraph signature 
inside—Alice Field), as I have been informed 
by some literary Scotechmen that Cromek’s 
compilation never formed an additional 
volume to any edition of Robert Burns’s com- 
plete Works published in England or Scot- 
land. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT 


\ AJOR - GENERAL SIR LORENZO 
: MOORE, 35TH FOOT.--Knight (Com- 
mander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphie 
Order, C.B. He is reputed to have been 
Governor of the Ionian Islands, and _ bio- 
graphical and genealogical notes are asked 
for by a relative. 
G. D. L. 
YITING THE GERMINES.’’—What is 
the meaning of this phrase Tran- 
scription of the ancient notes of cases tried 


at the Bedford Assizes, shows persons be- 
ing accused of the following offences :—‘‘ buy: 
ing standard corn,” ‘‘ stocking of woodes" 
and ‘‘ biting the germines.’’ The meaning 
of the first two can be guessed at. but so 
far no meaning can be found for ‘ biting 


the germines.’’ 
FE. Apatr IMPey 


| ERALDIC QUERY.—Wanted identifica- 
tion of a coat-of-arms about 1748-9 
‘* Argent a chevron sable between three dol 
phins gules.’’ 
E. AparrR Impey. 


ARMS OF FITZJAMES.—Three members 
*“ of the FitzJames family, descendants of 
James II have their names painted in the 
re-decorated hall of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in St. John’s Gate, lerken- 
well. Henry FitzJames (1689-1701 bears 
quarterly: 1 and 4 grand quarters Franc 
and England quarterly, 2 and 3 grand 
quarters Scotland debruised by a baton sin- 
ister. 

Peter Emanuel FitzJames (1733-4 
Anthony Bonaventure FitzJames (17 ) 
bear a different coat, Quarterly 1 and 4 
grand quarters France. 2 and 3. grand 
quarters, quarterly 1 and 4 England, 2 Scot- 
Jand, 3 Ireland: within a bordure compony 
of sixteen pieces alternately gules a lion 
passant guardant and azure a fleur-de-lys or. 

I should be glad to know the history of the 
second coat. Possibly, as the FitzJames 
family dukes of Berwick and FitzJames be- 
came Spanish grandees, the 
was only used in Spain. It is an unusual 


second coat 

















form of the British Royal Arms. 
G. 3. ‘G. 


pox ASTER: YAKUTSK.—In Brewer’s 
Reader’s Handbook ’ (1898) the story 
the trick whereby land was obtained by 
tting a hide into strips is told of Carth 
Doncaster and Yakutsk in Siberia, (the 
<9 sub nom.), as usual, without any 
ities or references. Could any reader 
and .’ kindly supply these ? 
is applied to (ueenbor- 
‘Mayor of 


Ui 


A 


T! same story 
Thomas Middleton’s 


Qu rough,’ Act LE. Sc. wi, (IG6L). Re- 
ferences for Carthage, in case any would 
them, are Justin (Epit. Trog.) xviii. 
5, §9 Aen.’ i. 367-8; Servius, ad loc. and 
wd iv. 670; Appian, ‘ Res Punicae’ I, i. 
» Hal. i, 24-5. Another, Procop. ‘ Bell. 
Var I cannot personally verify. 
Ss. 
() K.’’—A party of us were the other day 
Jilis issing slang expressions and some- 
ntioned ‘‘O.K.’’ We all knew quite 
what person means when he says any- 
thing is ‘‘O.K.’’ But what exactly the 
t tters stand for no one knew. Can 
y lly enlighten us in your next issue? 


READER. 


it for our correspondent the reply 


sent by PRorEssoR Bensty to a similar query 


447 (Dec. 19, 1925): 
(merican Glossary’ of the late Mr. 
[HORNTON, a contributor for many years 


nd (.’ should be consulted. While 
mentioning the suggestion that the origin of 


was the Choctaw oke or hoke (=it is so) 
led as more probable the view that 
O.K vas a common western error for “O.R.”’ 
Ordered, Recorded). Ile referred to Mr. 
iEWws’s contribution in ‘N. and Q.,’ 11 8. 
40. We have heard of the ‘Orl Korrect ’ 
Ir. Marrnews at the reference quotes from 
s Parton’s ‘ Life of Andrew Jackson’ an 
n the records of Sumner County which, 
”), deseribesa bill of sale as “O.K.” He tells 
the suggestion that the letters should 
.R.” is Parton’s, and shows that the “Orl 
K 1.” explanation — supposed to be an 
- of Jackson’s mark on papers, and an 
of his bad spelling—goes back at any 
1810. | 


PLAT INUM IN LITERATURE.—I should 
be much obliged for any notes of the 
tion of platinum—as objet d’art, precious 

possession, gift, jewel or the like—in litera- 


tu There appears to be so little, that 
I should weleome note of quite trivial occur- 
s. The point is discovery of its use 
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(a? 


in a sentimental, romantic or, on the oth 
hand, aesthetic context. 
E. 
JOHN MURRAY, LIEUTENANT R.N. 
e \fate R.N. in 1800; Commander of 
Lady Nelson Australian Exploring Ship 
1801-1804; Hydrographical Surveyor } 
Coast of England) 1804-1808; Lieut. R.N. 
in 1807. Wanted parentage, place and date 
of birth and death, and any biographical 
details. 
x. YY; 4 
(jk AGGS COURT, CHARING CROSS. 
This place was in existence in 1700. 
How did it get its name? Is it in existen 
now? If so, what is the present name? 
x. ¥.-4: 
OHN WALLACE, H.E.1I.C.S.—Prinsep’s 
‘Madras Civilians’ gives the records of 
two men of this name. The first entered 
the service in 1789 and died in 1846. The 
second entered the service in 1792 and died 
in 1814. Can someone help me to distin- 
guish between them ? One married Annette 
Gertrude van der Graaf, daughter of th 
Dutch Governor of the Cape of Good Hop 
Were they related? and was Thomas Wal- 
lace, who entered the service in 1790, f 
the same family ? 


C. Roy Huptesto~x. 


| ATES WANTED.—Could any reader sup- 

ply the date of composition, and the 
earliest date of publication, if not given 
below, of the following poems: 

(1) William Blake: ‘The Little Black 
soy’; ‘The Chimney Sweever’; ‘On An- 
other’s Sorrow’; ‘The Echoing Green’; 
‘The Piper’; (all these apneared in the 
‘Songs of Innocence,’ 1789): the song ‘‘ How 
sweet I roam’d from field to field.’’ 

(2) Mrs. Barbauld: ‘ Life’: 

Life, T know not what thou art. 
(3) John Bampfylde: ‘ Stanzas to a Lady’ 
In vain from clime to clime I stray. 

(4) Samuel Bishop: ‘ The Easy Chair’: 

‘To Mrs. Bishop,’ with the first line 
In many an emblem’s better part. 
(Roth appeared in Bishop’s ‘ Poems,’ 1796). 

(5) W. L. Bowles: 

opening 


‘Sonnet on Evening,’ 
Evening, as slow thy placid shades descend. 
(Printed in Bowles’ volume _ of 


1789). 


Sonnets, 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


— 








Replies. 


THE DEVIL’S ARROWS AND THE 
ST. DUZEC MENHIR 
(clxi. 65, 124). 


rtical grooves on one at least 
of these stones are found similarly arranged 
other standing stones in Bri- 
| several on the 


aiso on 
demand than the 


‘gee E strange ve 


on four or five 
tain, and evidently 
Continent. They 
casual attention yet bestowed on them. 

I have not seen those at Boroughbridge, 
but spent three days in 1926 in excavations 
at the Queen Stone, Symonds Yat, Hereford- 


more 


shire: another megalith with still more 
strongly vzut grooves (3 to 7 ins. deep, and 
2 to 24 ins. wide) on all four sides. It 


stands about 7 ft. 6 ins. above 


cround, with 
itbout 8 ft. of its length below. <A full ac- 


lustration, is in the W oolhope 


‘count, with il 


Club Transactions for 1926. and full evi- 
lence why grooves cannot possibly be due 
to natural causes in those for 1927. Briefly, 


indicate the fol- 


the finds and observations 


wing conclusions 

That early man had dug a hole and erec- 
t the monolith. 

That man, of late Neolithic or early 
Bronze Age, had assembled at the stone, 





ving worked flint and quartzite flakes, 
he and tool—or needle-sharpener behind. 
hat wood had been collected here for fires, 
ould of the sticks deep in the loam prov- 
ng this. 
That fires had been lighted at the spot, 


for charcoal was plentiful at many depths. 

{ fragment of calcined bone. and another 
of ancient unburnt made a suggestion 
which the size of pieces could not prove. 

Iron or limonite), and nieces of iron 
(similar to known early Iron 
date), indicated the stone to be on a 
track to an ancient iron-furnace just across 
the Wye. 

The top 


have s ? 


bone, 


some of 





and that of all grooved stones I 
illustrated), is curiously contorted 


or corroded, the grooves going over the worn 
pex; this suggests the action of fire on the 
: 
top oniv. 
The stone is at the crossine of several 
striking alinements, through crosses and 


cross plac churches. edges of 


Its older name 


-names, 


camps, 
mounds and stones. was the 


(duin Stone, 


a Celtic mutation, according to 
Dr. Dexter (‘ 
yeeyt 


Names ’), 
Welsh 


of qwith or 
Triads, the 


Cornish 
white. In the 
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White 


Was 


Stone of Session (Maen qwyn gorsedd) 
with 
stones and guide-stones, for a death penalty 


grouped two other types. meer. 


to any who moved them. 

Many facts combined—the grooves on all] 
four sides, their abrupt end at one | vel, 
their straightness and depth—make it im- 
possible (as Mr. O. G. Crawford has. sur- 


mised in Antiquity for June 1927). that the 


ooves originated by rain or drip acting 
on an uneven stone stratification, although 
they may have been worn deeper by rain. 
They were man-made. 

\ similar stone, not quite so deeph 





rooved, is the Robin Hood's Stone, at Aller- 
ton, Liverpool, part of a stone circle called 
the Calder Stones, unfortunately all now 
moved o1 destroyed for buildin on the site. 
Below ground, it was found to bear when 
moved, a series of prehistoric cup-hollows, 
\ photograph of this, as also of th 
Stone, is in my little hand-book, ‘ The Ley 
Hunter's Manual,’ (Simpkin Marshal 

The Devil’s Finger, Mucklestone. Stafford- 


(Jueen 


shire, is another grooved menhir. des ribed 
in Antiquity of June, 1927. 
[I have found a German exampl the 


illustrated and des- 
Almanac ‘On a hill 


Palatinate.”’ It 


Grollen or Colgen-Stein 


eribed in a German 


near Bliescastel in the 

might be taken for the Yorkshire Devil's 
\rrow, with its grooves and ccrroded top. 
Six metres high, it is regarded by some 


as an old Alamannic boundary stones. or 
landmark ; by in Cel- 
mark 
of an ancient seat of justice or place of exe- 
cution.”’ Such is the German 
and its name has curious affinity with th 


some as a menhir ust d 
tic worship, and by others as a sign on 


desc1 


Cole and Gole names. all connected with 
light and fires, on which I wrote in ‘N. 
and (.’ some years ago. 


The grooves in all these stones ha 
purpose, inexplicable by any present 
practice. I make a 
Caesar’s classic passage in De Bello (allico, 

Alii =immani magnitudine simulacra 
habent, quorum contexta viminibus membra 
vivis hominibus complent.’’ This is usually 
translated with ‘‘ figures ’’ for stmulaei 

limbs ”’ for membra, 3ut Ar. Wx 


surmise which fits with 











in his recent work on ‘ The Druids.’ surmises 
that ‘‘the visible divinities of the druids 
were natural objects. either left in their 
original form, or distinguished only by some 


W hite’s 
meanings 
“An 


simple shaping or ornament.”’ 
Latin Dictionary gives alternate 


for simulacrum as A representation 








—~Sr-a 
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m’’; and for membrum “ A part 
I can surmise upright willow-rods_ placed 


the grooves, and held tight for the 


ings of a basket cage by twisted withy 
round the stone. The literal transla 
(‘aesar’s passage can read: ‘ Others 
1uge sized standing emblems, whose 


woven with pliant twies they fill with 
men.’’ This fits perfectly for the a 
f a human sacrifice; with such great 
| stones as part of the apparatus. 

ind ample confirmatory evidence — of 


nt tires at the Queen Stone. 


ALFRED WATKINS. 


BROXBORNEBURY (clx. 350). 


ording to a report of ships entered 


ls at Port Jackson from July 1 to 


30, 1814 (Aust. Hist. Rec., Ser. i, vol. 


88). the master of this vessel was 


is Pitcher, Jr., and the owners, Thos. 


and Co. The Broxbornebury was 


at “Gravesend and registered at Lon- 


[ cannot say why the ship was so 
but possibly this information may en- 
r. ANDREWS to solve the riddle. 


Henry Bateson. 


ENCE AS A TITLE (clxi. 137). — 
urence is another form of Clare, the 
- a family derived from their pos- 
s at Clare in Suffolk. Lionel of Ant- 
third son of Edward III, received 


tit of Duke of Clarence, having 


1 as his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
ir of William de Burgh, Far! of 
vhose mother Elizabeth was sister and 
f Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouces- 


own of Clare was amongst the lands 


the Duchess of Clarence brought to her 


L. F. C. E. TotteEMacne. 


article on the title of Duke of 
conferred in 1362 on Lionel, Earl 
ter and Count of Hainault. in ‘ The 


ete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs. iii. 258, a foot- 


ers to his having the Honour of Clare, 
iffolk and to the title being ‘‘as it 
' the country about the town, castle 
ur of Clare, from which Duchy the 
arenceuxr (being the title of the King 


‘ms for the south, east and west parts of 


. ..) 1s derived.’’ As to the fanci- 
ivation of the word ‘‘ Clarence ’’ from 
title ‘* Clarenza,’’ conjectured to 
en borne by the Hainault family, 


there is certainly no evidence, says this 
authority, for its transfer to the family of 
Edward [II At p. 247, quotine a statement 
that Clare and Clarence was one and the 
same title, the ‘ Peerage’ notes that no in 


stance has been found of a Duke of Clar- 
nee being called Clare, or of a Lord Clare 
heing called Clarence 

No explanation of this title taker by 


Thomas of Lancaster (1412) and (;,eorge 
Plantagenet (1461) is given. The following 
distich 1s quoted as having been read Tol 


the former’s epitaph 
Hi iacet in tumul Tho.. Du ( } ! 
quasi nullus. 
(ui fuit in bello larus, ve Clarior u S. 


jABAN IN 1627 (clxi. 29).—Suganuma’s 

‘Dainihon Shoégydshi.’ or the ‘ History 
of Japanese Commerce,’ Tokyo, 1892, pp. 611- 
612, gives a citation from the ‘ Nagasaki Ki,’ 
written before 1700, to the effect that, dur- 
ing the vears 1601-1632 a.p., the articles then 


o 
exported from Nagasaki, the principal port 
of foreign trad were mosquito-curtains, 
umbrellas, paper-curtains, fans, oil-papers, 
swords, copper wares, kettles, lacquer wares, 
corn, relief lacquer works, paper clothes, 


boilers for bathing, hardwares, table-wares. 
wadded clothes, iron coins. bowls. camphor, 
folding screens, and floor-mattings. while the 
articles imported there were various sorts of 
fabrics, drugs (including the sarsapéavilla). 
Shagreens, quicksilver, incense, zinc. the red 
coral, spectacles, India leather, and vermil- 
lion. To the latter list, I shall add pet 
uuimals, non-medicinal plants and wood. 
dye-stuffs, and pigments, playthings, and 
personal ornaments; these were prohibited to 
be imported since 1666. (Oota. ‘Ichiwa 
Ichigen,’ tom. xxx, written in 1815). In 
Astley’s ‘ New General] Collection of Voyages 
and Travells,’ vol. i., London, 1845, pp. 507- 
508. there is a list of ‘ Commodities ven- 
dible in Japan, and to be bought there. with 
their respective Prices,’ given by Captain 
John Saris, in 1613. 
KumaGcusvu MUINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

({LAZIERS’ ARMS (clxi. 135).—In case 

your correspondent does not know of 
the Chester Company of Painters, Glaziers, 
Embroiderers and Stationers, an ancient 
guild chartered in 1534. I may mention 
that the arms of the Chester glaziers were 
apparently silver with crossed irons between 
four pins, and a lion on a red chief. (See a 
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drawing by R. Holme, reproduced in the 


Journal of the Chester Archaelogical Society 
ii. (O.S.), at p. 25). R. S. B. 
THE NAME VINCENT (clix. 406, 442; 
elxi. 122) Vincent le Boteler occurs 
temp. Edward ITI. See an article an 
medieval names in ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ 
ed. Gibbs, vol. iii. mn SB. 
} OSE-WINDOW  (clxi. 137). On first 
thoughts it would seem that there is 
much to be said for the contention of M. 
Hermant’s correspondent that the rose ”’ 
in rose-window is a corrupted f form of rota. 
St. James and _ Boethius both* compare 


and their comparison 
impressed the architects of the twelfth cen- 
tury. In an age enamoured of symbolism, 
the circle which was not. strictly ornamental, 
but purely symbolic, was meant to recall to 
the spectator the uncertainty of life, and 
there are many rose-windows, as at Chartres, 
where there is wanting that arrangement of 
spokes, which is almost essential to the con- 
ception of a wheel. With the progress of 
Gothic architecture the elaboration of the 
spokes exercised the ingenuity of the builders, 
and very beautiful effects were often  pro- 
duced in the cathedral of Auch, where 
the spokes radiate flamewise from a sort of 
medallion in the centre of the window. But 


human life to a wheel, 


as 


the spokes should correspond with figures on 
the rim of the wheel. and the attitude of 
the figures should suggest the vicissitudes of 
life. Hence the frequent use of the term 
‘“‘ wheel of fortune ’’ as applied to a circular 
window. A St. Catherine wheel-window is 


for obvious reasons another possible term, 


But how comes it that if the idea of a 
wheel latent in the rose-window no trace 
of such an origin is to be found in any of 


the great languages of Europe? The French 


have ‘‘ rose,’’ ‘‘ rosace,’’ ‘‘ roson ’’ small 
trace of roue, The Italians ‘‘ rosa ’’—small 
trace of ruota; the Germans ‘‘ Rosetten- 
fester ’’—small trace of Rad; and the Span- 
iards ventana de roseton,’’ with no trace 
of rueda, In Byzantine architecture the 
circle, symbolising the mutability and deceit- 
fulness of life, appealed to the monks of Mt. 
Athos, but the Russian ‘“ rozetka ’’ bears no 


the Russian word for 
was the orlg- 


resemblance to hkoleso, 
a wheel. If ‘‘ wheel-window ”’ 


inal term it is odd, surely, that in all these 
cases the word for wheel should have been 
corruptel into rose.’’ 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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NFARE (clxi. 12, 52).—In N.W. Durham 
this words means the ingoing or en- 
trance. It was frequently used in refer. 
ence to a newly married couple entering 


their own or new house. With the changing 


times it is going out of fashion or date. 
Infare bread, infare cake, infare feast, and 
infare tea, all had reference to the same 


thing. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


ee oe OF POEMS WANTED (clxi. 86).— 
LL 3. The lines: 
“Yonder sits a 


Who she is | 


handsome 
do not 


creature; 
know.” 


said to form part of a song published in a 
broadside in 1776, are not very different from 
the first two lines of the folk-song ‘O No, 
John!” included by the late Mr. Cec “il J. Sharp 
in the fourth series ot ‘Folk Songs From 
Somerset,’ published in 1908—second edition 
1911. The first verse as printed is as follows: 


“On yonder hill there stands a creature; 
Who she is I do not know. 
ll go and court her for her 
She must answer Yes or No. 

O No, John! No, John! No, John! No!’ 
In his notes to this song Mr. Sharp records 
that he got the words and air from Mr. Wooley, 
ot Binscombe, Over Stowey, Somerset, adding: 


beauty ; 


“1 have collected four versions of this song 
in Somerset. ‘The first verse is to be found in 
the children’s games ‘ Lady on the Mountain’ 
and * Lady on yonder hill’ (see Mrs. Gomme’s 
‘Dict. Brit. Folk-Lore,’ i, pp. 320-4). Mrs. 
Gomme shrewdly guesses that the game origi- 
nated in a ballad, and Mr. Newell, in his 

“Games and Songs of American Children’ (p. 
55), prints a version which he also believes to 


be ‘an old English song, which has been fitted 
for a ring-game.’ Halliwell quotes the first 
verse as a nursery rhyme. . The main 
theme of the Somerset song—the daughter’s 


father to answer No to all her 
his absence—is not to be found 
in any of the songs mentioned above. 
The song is, of course, only a modification of 
the theme of ‘ The Keys of Heaven.’ The tune 
is a variant of the air ‘ Billy Taylor ’ (see Folk- 
Song Journal, i, 254). Two of the other Somer- 
set versions were also sung to variants of the 
same air, but the third version was mated to 
a modern melody of little value. The Shrop- 
shire version and that given in ‘ English 
County Songs’ are both ‘ Billy Taylor’ tunes, 
the former in the dorian mode. I should have 
said that the tune to ‘ The Keys a Heaven ’ in 
‘English County Songs’ was a derivation from 
the same source had not Miss Broadwood traced 
it to a French origin. The first two verses are 
printed in the text exactly as Mr. Wooley sang 
them, but the rest of the song was coarse and 
needed considerable revision.”’ 


promise to her 
suitors during 


J. COLEs. 


Wellington, Somerset. 
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The Library. 


Mind and Matter. By G. F. Stout, (Cam- 

12s, 6d. net). 

\ JE have here the first of two volumes based 
on the Gifford Lectures delivered in 

1919 and 1921. In it are examined the pro- 

blems involved in individual experience, in 


bridge University Press. 


the existence, that is, and continuance of 
the embodied self with its knowledge of 
itself, of the physical world and of other 


selves. This is introductory to a second 
work which is to deal with the ultimate 
problem of the existence, beyond and distinct 
from Nature, of a universal Mind. Dr. 
Stout treats first of the Animism of Com- 
mon Sense. By ‘‘ animism’”’ (the anthro- 
pological sense of the word is so dominant 
that we wish he could have found another 
term) he means the tendency to find Mind in 
Nature generally. In his account of Common 
Sense appears the first hint of the concep- 
tion underlying the whole argument, that the 
individual mind—better, the embodied self— 
rises, has its being, acts and passes away, in 
a continuum of which each such self appro- 
priates and expresses its share. Common 
Sense he describes as consisting ‘“‘ in the per- 
sistence of plastic tendencies to certain most 
general and comprehensive views,’’ to which, 
if not upset ‘‘by cogent and positive rea- 
sons’? must be accorded by the philosopher 
presumptive claim to acceptance. General 
objection from the side of science is met by 
contention that what science ignores is not 
unreal, nor yet unimportant. In considering 
the causal process distinction is 
made between the animistic view in principle 
and the changes in mode it has undergone 
during human history, changes which indeed 
discredit mode after mode, but not the prin- 
ciple itself. In an acute criticism of <Hume’s 
position the ‘‘ causal animism ”’ of Common 
Sense is grounded upon our universal aware- 
ness of ourselves as active in relation to 
active tendencies not our own—active ten- 
dencies to which our action, if it is to be 
successful, must adapt itself, and which, if 
we conceive of them as, to each individual, 
manifestation of a whole, become the true 
bond linking cause and effect. In the section 
on the aesthetic animism of Common Sense 
are some pregnant remarks on the significance 
of the aesthetic experience of nature as per- 
sisting in spite of the progress of physical 
science, and also as productive of an intense 


views of 
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feeling of the presence in nature of that 
which, however truly it touches and deeply 
it moves us, is, nevertheless, other than we 
are. Summing up the general case for ani- 
mism, Dr. Stout, while not putting it for- 
ward as conclusive, claims that the onus pro- 
bandi lies on those who would undertake to 
upset it, 

He proceeds next to discuss the nature 
and proposed solutions of the psycho-physical 
problem under the heads of Inter-actionism, 
Parallelism and Materialism. In discus- 
sing the attitude of Common Sense towards 
these theories he illustrates action of body on 
mind by the sensation of a pin-prick, and 
takes action of mind on body to be repre- 
sented by volition. Perhaps, having regard 
to the subsequent criticism of the theories of 
Interaction and Parallelism, something in 
this place should have been said of bodily 


reaction to mind in such a case, say, as 
fainting on the reception of bad news. 
The criticism of. Materialism, starts out 


with denial that, as a metaphysical theory, 
it either follows from the scientific evidence 
or is in itself tenable, and raises on the first 
point the issue, Assuming that mind really 
is universally present in nature have we 
reason to find definite, detailed evidence of its 
presence except where we actually do find it? 
Three arguments are drawn out at length. 
The first, from the Order of Nature, develops 
the ontological and logical incoherence of 
Materialism; the second, derived from the 
persistence in change of that which under- 
goes the change, is directed to showing that 
‘there is no generic character common to 
what is mental and what is not mental such 
that the difference between them can be con- 
ceived as a difference between specific modes 
of this common character.’’ The third criti- 
cises Materialism in relation to teleological 
order, which, as dependent on mind, the 
materialist would restrict to the adaptive 
behaviour of men and animals, but which, 
if explained in nature in general as merely 
material, involves an intolerable amount of 
casual coincidence. In the course of these 
chapters Dr. Stout throws out several pene- 
trating suggestions. Thus. in answer to the 
materialist’s denial of the operative pre- 
sence of mind in nature, grounded as it is on 
the inability of science to take account of any 
facts other than material, he points out that 
‘‘The argument would be cogent only if we 
were bound to hold that mind in nature, if 
operative at all, must work in such a way 
as to interfere with the scientific order and so 
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make impossible the actual achievements of 
science.”’ 

Passing on to the historical and critical 
consideration of our knowledge of physical 
existence, he accepts the principle that such 
knowledge rests on actual experience, but 
rejects at the outset the assumpton that 
actual existence which is not thus actually 
experienced cannot be known immediately, 
but only by inference This is, in effect, ano- 
ther aspect of the fundamental criticism 
which concludes the two fine chapters on 
Kant—the rejection, that is, of Kant’s view 
of the thing-in-itself as entirely disparate 
from its phenomenon. The position is illus- 
trated and supported by comparison of our 


knowledge of the physical world with our | 


memory-knowledge wherein certainly we 
know immediately and not through infer- 
ence, something—our own past—which has 
distinct existence, independent of our know- 
ing it, or of any actual experience in the 
knowing. 

The concluding division of the book sets 
forth a positive view of our knowledge of 
physical existence. The fundamental point 
made against the account of this knowledge 
offered by physical science is that it pre- 
supposes an initial knowledge of the physical 
world—a possibility of knowing what is or 
is not true-—which, if its showing of the situa- 
tion is really correct, the individual cannot 
The doctrine by which it is pro- 
posed to harmonise the two factors of sense- 
experience and subjective activity, is that 
of their co-operation within a sensory con- 
tinuum—a doctrine which involves also re- 
cognition of the relation of particular objects 
to one another as no less important than 
their intrinsic nature for the determination 
of character. For the full reconcilement of 
the content of sense-experience with physical 
objects, however, there is need to postulate 
what Dr. Stout calls a world-continuum, a 
unity from which the sensory continua of 
individuals ‘‘ are partial extracts,’’ the sub- 
jective value of which is an ‘‘ awareness of 
the embodied self in interaction with its 
environment.’’ 

In the chapter on the Activity Factor Dr. 
Stout vigorously opposes that theory of the 
projection of self, whereby it is supposed 
that we are aware first of ourselves, and 
next, by inference from what we know of 
ourselves, begin to know and interpret other 


possess. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the Connty of Bucks, and published 
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people. He argues that we begin with know. 
ledge of that which is external to ourselves 
and that that undisputed projection of self. 
by which direction is given to action, implies 
pre-existing knowledge of an external world 
and experience of the response which may 
be elicited from it. On active tendency des 
pends memory-knowledge, depends unity jn! 
the process of experience; and we are tg! 
consider the process of immediate experieneg! 
in the individual as ‘‘onlv a thin slice off 
the world process [which] cannot be cone 
ceived as subsisting in isolation from the 
wider whole to which it belongs.’ Whafl 
that. whole is in which the embodied  gelf 
finds being, whether absolute unity or end. 
less series, is matter to be treated of in: 
the volume we are looking forward to. 


Knightage 1930-1931, A List of the Existing 
Recipients of the honour of Knighthood to 
gether with a short account of the origin, 
objects and work of The Imperial Society) 
of Knights Bachelor. By William Bull] 
(Solicitors’ Law Stationery — Society. 
7s. 6d.). 


YLEASURE in the 16th Edition of this 
lucid and well edited work is tinged with 
sorrow in realizing that it was presumably 
the last effort of its compiler and our 
valuable contributor, the late Sir William 
Bull. The meticulous care which he put in 
to it is everywhere apparent. The character 
of this book is indicated by the fact that 
the ‘‘ Home Office sends official notification 
af the creation of all Knights Bachelor, from 
which the Society’s Register is compiled.” A 
new and valuable feature of this edition is 
the inclusion, at the end, of some pages of 
the Armorial Bearings of a few Knights, 
The notes on Crests and Coats of Arms aré 
only what would be expected from Maltraverg 
Herald Extraordinary. One is startled b 
the inroads which the great reaper has madg 
in the ranks of the Knights since the 15 
Edition. 
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